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from the reflectors, as well as the tint of theNralls and ceiling.
But an engineer who is familiar with a certain system of illu-
mination can often form at sight a surprisingly close estimate of
what the effect of reflection in a given interior will be, and Anake
use of this in his calculations.
The "E,""I," and "F" system and the derived spacing rules
have been applied to various types of reflectors; for example,,
to the Benjamin steel reflectors. 'It is naturally a decided
advantage to have such data: and a drawback in the eyes of
a consulting engineer when he finds that, if he installs a certain
type of unit, there is no available information by the aid of
which to estimate the illumination to be obtained.
There are, of course, many cases in which it is impossible to
apply such rules exactly. For example, it may be required to
install reflectors not in their ideal positions, but where the exist-
ing outlets are located in a room. It is then necessary to make
the best compromise, and a combination of " E " and " I" reflectors,
is sometimes desirable. There are also cases in which a strictly
even illumination is not wanted, and special arrangements have
to be made to concentrate the light at particular points.
Again, in the lighting of streets and large open spaces it is
often impossible, owing to limitations imposed,by cost, etc., to
secure even approximately uniform lighting. A great deal has
been written on the calculation of illumination in these circum-
stances. To determine the combined effect of a number of sources
is a decidedly complicated problem.
Engineers often find it preferable to fall back on data pre-
viously obtained by illumination measurements in similar circum-
stances, rather than to work out the values from first principles.
Those interested in this problem, and particularly in methods of
calculated mean illumination over large areas, may be referred
to some constructions suggested by Hogner (loo. cit).
There are two chief methods of representing the distribution
of illumination graphically.. We may construct "contour lines,"
in the manner favoured by Mr A. P. Trotter (loc. cit), or one may
divide up the area into a number of small squares, and indicate
on each the average illumination at that point. On plans of
many interiors (school-rooms, libraries, etc.) it is often sufficient
merely to mark the illumination at the chief points of interest,
e.g. on the desks, tables, blackboards, etc.
Where an area has been subdivided into squares, and the illu-
mination at each point either measured or calculated, the deter-